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All Fertilizer and 
Feeding Materials 
































POTASH SALTS 
SULPHATE of AMMONIA 
NITRATE of SODA 
NITROGANIC TANKAGE 


(Activated Sludge) 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


1850—1946 vy) y Z, nd £ , 


PERUVIAN BIRD GU/.NO, FISH MEAL 
BONE MEAL, TANKAGE, BLOOD 
NITROGENOUS 


96 Years of Seruice 


IH. J. BAKER & BRO. 


271 Madison Avenue, New York 
fm BALTIMORE ° CHICAGO , SAVANNAH . BUENOS AIRES 



































IT'S THE FARMER'S ANSWER & 


A world devastated by war calls on the American farmer to help feed 

its starving millions. And here is the farmer’s answer . . . healthy crops 

that promise abundant yields. 

Your products have played a great part in making this magnificent answer 
possible. Fertilizers, most of them compounded with Potash, give new life ¢ > off 
soil. Potash is not only a vital soil nutrient, but an insurance > 
against plant disease and drought. 

Sunshine State Potash has an important role in providing the 

right answer to a world hunger problem. 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 


Ss j GRANULAR > 
' t ad, MURIATE OF POTASH }% 
: 48/52% K20 
UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY einai 
Incorporated 22/26% K20 Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The strategic locations of the six Bemis Multiwall Plants mean quick 
service to all sections of the country. And that’s not all... working as a 
team, these plants support each other in filling the needs of Bemis cus- 
tomers. In emergencies, the plant with which an order is placed can depend 
on five other Bemis plants for assistance in meeting scheduled shipping 
dates. Such advantages are why folks in the fertilizer industry say: “It 
pays to be a Bemis Multiwall Customer.” 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brook New Orleans + New York City 
lyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago S Norfolk »« Oklahoma City »* Omahe 


De + Detroit + East Pepperell F \} BAG” Orlando « Peoria « St. Hele Ore 
Lalo) ndianapolis * Kansas City J Compan’ St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 


Los Angeles + Louisville »* Memphis San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita 
Minneapolis * Mobile Wilmington, Calif 


Peoria + East Pepperell, Mass. * Mobile, Alo. + San Francisco, Calif. > Wilmington, Calif. + St Helens 
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Yost Pcckil Loader 





The Hough Model ‘‘HA’’ Payloader completely fulfills the need of the fertilizer 
industry for a compact, readily maneuverable loader for handling bulk ma- 
terials economically. The ‘“‘HA” Payloader is the result of many years of 
development work and exhaustive operating tests. It has already proved 
itself in nearly a hundred fertilizer plants. 


Maneuverability reaches a new high with this unit. It loads and operates 
with ease and thoroughness in and out of a box car, the overall width is only 
49”, the wheel base 484” and the turning radius only 66”. One man with 
the ‘‘HA” Payloader loads bulk material, carries it 100 feet and dumps it at 
a rate of 25 to 50 tons per hour. It will do the work of 8 to 10 men. 


The ‘‘HA” Payloader is a rugged | owerful tractor unit—not an attachment 
for a tractor. Power is furnished by a heavy duty 4 cylinder 29 H.P. engine. 
Two speeds forward and two reverse provide ample t exibility and speed of 
movement. The bucket is hydraulically actuated by twin cylinders and has 
the exclusive tip-back feature which prevents spillage. 


The Model ‘‘HA” Payloader is the material handling unit you have been 
waiting for. There are over 3500 Hough Loaders in service. 
Write for full information. 
We have a Distributor near you. 





THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Illinois . ‘Since 1920” 
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A Complete 
2S 
Service 
T HE strategic factory locations of The 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. ‘ 

We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 


Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida PebblePhosphate Rock. 


\° 


' 
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FACTORIES 


Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
Cartaret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 
Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 
Quebec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


ria, Va. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
saeatat Detroit, Mich. . Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Cartaret,N.J. | Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S.C. 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
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I. LOOKS 


2. STRENGTH 


3. UNIFORM WEAVE 





Not just 1, or 2, but 3 ways better! Chase TOPMILL burlap 

looks better, wears better, IS better! And here’s why: Chase buys 

only from the mills in India whose products meet our high standards 
~standards of appearance, strength and weaving that are the 

result of 99 years’ experience in the bag business. 

To assure you real TOPMILL quality, a Chase burlap expert 
went to the Calcutta burlap market. He inspected mills, checked 
samples, made recommendations—all with your needs uppermost in 
mind. The result is Chase TOPMILL—the better burlap with 
looks, strength, and uniform weave. 

Specify this better burlap by name—Chase TOPMILL. 


CHASE Brite-Weaves—No Finer Burlap . . . Specify Brite-Weaves for pre- 
mium-grade burlap. Rich, light-colored burlap — not specky or fuzzy. Extra 
thread count. Fine, even weave with silk-like sheen. It’s the aristocrat of burlaps! 





FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. ° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BOISE * DALLAS « TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY «© MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «© NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO,FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ©@ CHAGRIN FALLS,O. ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. © WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Fertilizer Consumption in the United States 


for the Year Ended June 30, 1945 


By A. L. MEHRING, HILDA M. WALLACE and WALTER SCHOLL 


Division of Soils, Fertilizers, and Irrigation, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Maryland 


SURVEY was made of fertilizer and 

plant food consumption for the year 

ended June 30, 1945, by the Division of 
Soils, Fertilizers, and Irrigation, with the co- 
operation of the fertilizer manufacturers and 
various state officials. A full report which 
gives details of methods used and sources of 
information will be published later.. This 
abbreviated report is offered in order to make 
the principal data available to the industry 


and public at an earlier date than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Details on the kinds, grades, and tonnage of 
fertilizers sold throughout the 48 states and 
territories were reported by 589 manufac- 
turers. State surveys, furnishing similar de- 
tails on local consumption, were available from 
27 states and Puerto Rico. The data reported 
herewith are believed to be _ practically 
complete. 

(Tables Continued on page 8 Text on Page 26) 


TABLE I 
CONSUMPTION OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER MIXTURES AND SEPARATE MATERIALS 
DuRING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 


Commercial Mixtures 


Separate Materials! Al 





July 1- 
Dec. 31 
1944 


Jan. 1- 
June 30 


State and Region 1945 


Fertilizers! 

July 1- Jan. 1- ——_———— 

Dec. 31 June 30 
1944 1945 


Year 
1944-45 


Year 
1944-45 


Year 
1944-45 





Tons 

220,259 
14,407 
15,519 
59,834 
13,941 
51,239 


Tons 
5,635 
591 
1,060 
3,789 
712 
2,095 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Tons 

234,581 
28,520 
37,648 
89,257 
17,612 
85,644 


Tons 
8,687 
13,522 
21,069 
25,634 
2,959 
32,310 


Tons 
5,160 
9,899 
7,826 

16,665 
1,912 
25,638 


Tons 
3,521 
3,623 

13,243 
8,969 
1,047 
6,672 


*Tons 

225,894 
14,998 
16,579 
63,623 
14,653 
53,334 





New England 13,882 375,199 


1Includes raw rock phosphate and minor element materials, such as Borax, Manganese Sulphate, etc. 


389,081 37,081 67,100 104,181 493,262 


Also 


includes fertilizers distributed by Government agencies. Does not include liming materials. - 
(TABLE I Continued on Fage 8) 





State and Region 


New York 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 

West Virginia 


Middle Atlantic 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Mississippi 
Arka 
Louisiana 


Montana 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Noncontiguous Territories. . . 


Continental U.S............ 


TABLE I—(Continued from page 7) 
Commercial Mixtures 


Separate Materials! 





July 1- 
Dec. 31 
1944 


Jan. 1- 
June 30 
1945 


Year 
1944-45 


July 1- 
Dec. 31 
1944 


Jan. 1- 
June 30 
1945 


Year 
1944-45 





Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 





47,233 
31,536 
110,005 
17,017 
308 
69,279 
7,303 


326,323 
195,032 
280,387 
28,510 
662 
121,955 
32,691 


373,556 
226,568 
390,392 
45,527 
970 
191,234 
39,994 


43,510 
7,228 
48,631 
1,016 
144 
14,771 
10,475 


114,863 
15,595 
59,147 

2,813 
223 
18,649 
16,848 


158,373 





282,681 


985,560 


1,268,241 


125,775 


228,138 


353,913 





119,725 
147,444 
61,432 
54,657 
299,235 


331,603 
1,031,719 
484,275 
675,107 
417,325 


451,328 
1,179,163 
545,707 
729,764 
716,560 


52,131 
63,468 
33,816 
63,316 
31,857 


95,948 
232,635 
200,329 
209,685 

46,932 


148,079 
296,103 
234,145 
273,001 

78,789 





682,493 


2,940,029 


3,622,522 


244,588 


785,529 


1,030,117 





229,312 
143,648 
33,246 
71,812 
24,839 


366,833 
309,100 
112,357 
201,330 
162,167 


596,145 
452,748 
145,603 
273,142 
187,006 


24,009 
19,068 
158,785 
16,167 
21,187 


20,112 
28,424 
182,410 
22,001 
29,481 


44,121 
47,492 
341,195 
38,168 
50,668 


Ferti'‘izers! 


—_— —__ 


Y-ar 
194 i-45 


4, 652,639 
640,266 
500,240 
486,798 
311,310 
237,674 





502,857 


1,151,787 


1,654,644 


239,216 


282,428 


521,644 


2,176,288 





6,810 
10,660 
29,271 

1,195 

91 
183 
4,314 


50,010 
64,114 
53,117 
2,682 
214 
342 
3,178 


56,820 
74,774 
82,388 
3,877 
305 
525 
7,492 


19,902 
20,047 
42,993 
1,206 
60 

829 
27,071 


18,722 
47,755 
41,371 
1,729 
221 
2,100 
12,078 


38,624 
67,802 
84,364 
2,935 
281 
2,929 
39,149 


95,444 
142,576 
166,752 





52,524 


173,657 


226,181 


112,108 


123,976 


236,084 


462, 265 





22,585 
28,448 
21,129 
11,640 

2,649 
13,842 

1,200 
12,166 


157,306 
159,259 
472,250 
204,155 
68,249 
88,401 
10,206 
147,595 


179,891 
187,707 
493,379 
215,795 

70,898 
102,243 

11,406 
159,761 


50,180 
49,861 
117,840 
81,550 


87,401 
104,246 
201,459 
199,666 

47,279 

84,651 

5,699 

39,816 


137,581 
154,107 
319,299 
281,216 
80,609 
109,113 
11,175 
74,605 


317,472 
341,814 
812,678 
497,011 
151,507 
211,356 

22,581 
234,366 





113,659 


1,307,421 


1,421,080 


397,488 


770,217 


1,167,705 


2,588,785 





261 
692 

6 

930 
310 
2,966 
188 
39 
7,650 
3,539 
87,933 


950 
4,899 
71 
2,646 
969 
3,297 
397 
386 
22,668 
13,393 
134,605 


1,211 
5,591 
77 


3,576 
1,279 
6,263 
585 

425 
30,318 
16,932 
222,538 


2,539 
11,273 
806 
3,620 
5,378 
13,302 
5,453 
24 
17,966 


14,571 
369,875 


5,493 
27,648 
3,006 
9,495 
6,256 
15,914 
6,612 
4 


28,183 
18,601 
Sol iZ2 


8,032 
38,921 
3,812 
13,115 
11,634 
29,216 
12,065 
28 
46,149 
33,172 
720,997 


9,243 
44,512 
3,889 
16,691 
12,913 


50,104 
943,535 





104,514 


184,281 


288,795 


444,807 


472,334 


917,141 


1,205,936 





17,203 
80,045 


20,999 
76,984 


38,202 
157,029 


22,321 
13,283 


30,027 
3,838 


52,348 
17,121 


90,550 
174,150 





97,248 


97,983 


195,231 


35,604 


33,865 


69,469 


264,700 





1,752,610 


7,117,934 8,870,544 1,601,063 2,729,722 4,330,785 13,201,329 





1,849,858 7,215,917 9,065,775 


1,636,667 2,763,587 4,400,254 13,466,029 
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TABLE II 
PRINCIPAL FERTILIZER GRADES CONSUMED !N THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS REGIONS, Dtr'nG 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 
Proportion Proportion 
of Region of Region 
Consumption Total Grade Consumption Tota! 








Tons Per cent Tons Per cent 


New England oe 5,970 
64,050 5,054 
55,309 4,334 
54,888 ye BH 
44,506 —-- 
29,387 10 Grades....... 213,422 


South Central 
349,858 


WWUWMATE PPA 
RKHRWwOoOnNnankhenun 


NO GRACES scien eee 338,723 
Middle Atlantic 
397 


me Go co 
~ 
o 
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1,290,460 
Western 

46,725 

32,248 

28,815 


16 253 
15,488 


— i 


| 


1,192,613 


South Atlantic 
488,230 
425,726 


‘oO 
oe 
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6.2 
P32 
0.0 
5.6 
5.4 
3:3 
3.4 
Ke 
Ye 
ZA 
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UR Se 182,338 
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w 
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Continentil U. S. 


1,194,382 
720,565 
590,514 
504,880 
429,461 


143,834 
128,594 


2,688,448 
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East North Central 
890,440 
256,304 
160,598 

71,657 
41,199 
40,434 
37,523 
29,257 
22,189 
21,469 


BD GRO yal Stata Se eae 1,571,070 
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24 Grades 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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1946-1947 Fertilizer Supplies for 
the United States 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced the quantities of fertilizer ma- 
terials which are expected to be available to 
farmers of the United States, including Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, during the 1946-47 fer- 
tilizer year. These quantities are in line with 
recommendations recently made by the Com- 
bined Food Board (now replaced by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council), which 
were designed to result in as equitable a 
division as possible of available supplies. 

In spite of increased production of fertilizer 
materials in many oountries, the world 
shortage is so severe that the problem of ob- 
taining a fair distribution has been even more 
difficult than during the war years. Esti- 
mated world requirements for nitrogen exceed 
world supplies by nearly 1,000,000 tons(N), or 
approximately 25 per cent. Estimated world 
requirements exceed supplies by 16 per cent 
in the case of phosphate rock and by 32 per 
cent in the case of soluble phosphates. For 
potash, approximate balance can be achieved 
between world requirements and _ supplies 
only if exports from Germany reach prewar 
levels. 

The U. S. production of fertilizer materials 
is expected to be maintained at the pcak war 
level, with perhaps some increase. Ona plant 
food basis this is nearly double the average 
annual quantity used during the period 
1935-39. Supplies available for consumption, 
taking imports and exports into account, are 
expected at least to equal the record quantities 
used during the year ending June 30, 1946. 


Nitrogen 

Domestic production of nitrogen will total 
about 577,000 tons (N). Imports are ex- 
pected to total 201,000 tons (N), mostly from 
Canada and Chile, and a small quantity is 
scheduled to come from Norway. Experts of 
nitrogen are expected to total about 97,000 
tons (N). 

The over-all supply of nitrogen for agricul- 
tural use in the United States and possessions 
during 1946-47 is 681,000 tons (N), which is 
approximately the same as was available 
during the past year. This is nearly twice 
the average consumption in 1935-39. 

The 97,000 tons of nitrogen for export 
include Canada, 550 tons; Latin American 
Republics, 5,500 tous; France and colonies, 
19,600 tons; Finland, 2,200 tons; Nether- 


lands, 22,550 tons; Netherlands East Indies, 
2,200 tons, Philippines, 3,000 tons; and 
UNRRA countries, 41,360 tons. 

Thus far, imports actually scheduled from 
Chile cover only the period July—Decembet 
1946 and amount to about one-third of ex- 
pected imports from this source during the 
full year. 

The above figures do not include nitrcgen 
fertilizer which the Var Department will 
produce in U. S. Ordnance plants, now idle, 
fcr use in Japan, South Korea, and the U. S. 
Zone in Germany to prevent disease and 
unrest. The War Department has made 


arrangements to draw on U. S. production 
during July-December 1946 for shipments to 
occupied areas but will return an equal 
quantity in the first four months of 1947. 


Phosphate Rock 

From an estimated domestic supply of 
6,049,000 long tons, the U. S. will retain 
5,500,000 tons to meet domestic require- 
ments and will supply the following quantities 
for export: Canada, 330,000 tons; Australia 
and New Zealand, 38,000 tons; Netherlands, 
25,000 tons; Belgium, 50,000 tons; Sweden, 
50,000 tons; Mexico, 6,000 tons; Japan and 
Korea, 50,000 tons. These exports total 
549,000 tons, less than 10 per cent of the U.S. 
production of phosphate rock. In prewar 
years about one-third of the U. S. phosphate 
rock production was exported. 


Soluble Phosphates 

The U. S. will utilize 1,500,000 short tons 
(P.O;)from domestic production. Exports 
to Canada will amount to some 26,000 tons 
(P,Q:) and imports from Canada will be 
around 27,000 tons. Exports listed for 
other countries are: Iceland, 196 tons; 
British West Indies, 646 tons; Kenya, 
1,253 tons; Philippines, 1,647 tons; UNRRA 
Pacific Area, 5,500 tons; Latin American 
Republics, 21,000 tons. The 1,500,000 tons 
(P2C;) estimated to be available for the U.S. 
in 1946-47 compares with an average annual 
consumption during 1935-39 of 720,000 tons 
and is about 8 per cent larger than the record 
quantity used during the past year. 


Potash 

In the case of potash, the U. S. will have 
available from its own production for domestic 
use approximately 745,000 short tons (K,0). 
This supply is slightly more than was available 
during the past year and is about twice the 
average annual consumption of 375,000 tons 
during 1935-39. If German supplies once 
more become available in world commerce, 
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it is expected that an additional 55,000 tons 
(K,0) will be obtained from that source 
during 1946-47. Meanwhile the United 
States will export to nearby countries quan- 
tities of potash in line with those which have 
been supplied in other recent years. These 
are as follows; Canada, 41,000 short tons 
(K,0); 
tons; British West Indies, 2,800 tons; Ice- 
land, 496 tons; Philippines, 236 tons; New 
Zealand 1,681 tons. 

In addition to these arrangements, dis- 
cussions are under way with France whereby 
some 25,000 metric tons (K20) may become 
available from that country, either for direct 
shipment to occupation authorities in Japan 
or for delivery in the United States to enable 
release to Japan of a like quantity of material 
produced in the United States. 


North Carolina Official Grades for 
1946-1947 


On July 25th, the North Carolina Board of 
Agriculture, upon recommendation and ap- 
proval cf the Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, adopted a list of 25 
official grades of mixed fertilizers which may 


be sold in the State during the 1946-1947 
seasons. The oficial grades are as follows: 


For General Crops 
4-12-8 
4-12-4 
4-10-6 
4-8-8 
3-12-6 
3-9-12 


3-9-9 
2-12-12 
0-14-7 
0-12-12 
0-10-20 
0-9-27 


14-0-14 
10—0-30 
10—0-10 
7-7-7 
6-8-6 
6-6-12 
5-10-5 


For Tobacco Only 
4-9-3 
3-9-6 
3-9-9 

In the 6-9-3 and 4-9-3 tobacco grades, a 
maximum chlorine content of 14 per cent is 
permitted; in the 5—-5-20 grade, a maximum 
of 5 per cent; in the other tobacco grades, a 
maximum of 3 per cent. 

Potential basicity and acidity—The following 
grades of fertilizer must be registered and 
guaranteed to be non-acid forming: 

2-10-6 2-12-12 3-9-6 4-10-6 
4-9-3 3-9-12 4-8-8 3-12-6 
3-9-9 3-8-5 5—5-20 

The following grades of fertilizer must be 
registered and guaranteed not to exceed 200 
pounds potential acidity per ton: 


3-8-5 
2-10-6 


6-9-3 
5-5-20 


Latin American Republics, 10,600. 


6-9-3 ‘i<j | .7-7-7 4-12-8 
4-12-4 5-10-5 
6-8-6 6-6-12 

The grade 0-12-12 must be registered and 
guaranteed to contain not less than 300 
pounds potential basicity per ton. 

Any grade of mixed fertilizer may be reg- 
istered and sold with an acid-forming guaran- 
tee in special cases when the farmer may have 
had his soil tested by the Soil Testing Di- 
vision of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and acid forming fertilizers are 
recommended. 

Small packages of fertilizer or fertilizer 
materials weighing five pounds net or less 
and having a minimum of 20 units of plant 
food may be registered and sold asa speciality 
grade provided the grade analysis is shown on 
each package. 

When limestone or dolomite is used in a 
fertilizer or fertilizer material, the limestone 
or dolomite shall be crushed or ground to such 
a degree of fineness that all the material will 
pass through a 10-mesh screen and not less 
than 50 per cent of the material will pass 
through a 50 mesh-screen. 


WFO-9 to Control Oilseed Meals for 
Fertilizers 


War Food Order 105, Amendment 1, which 
has controlled the acquiring of oilseed meals 
for fertilizer purposes during the period July 
1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, was terminated on 
August 5th by the Department of Agriculture, 
but restrictions upon the acquisiticn or use of 
edikle oilseed meals for fertilizer purposes 
during the 1946-47 season were provided in 
an amendment to War Food Order 9. 

The continued tight supply of protein 
meals for feeding purposes requires continued 
restrictions on the quantity of edible oilseed 
meals which can be used for fertilizers and the 
prohibition of delivery or receipt of such 
meals for fertilizer prior to September 1, 1946, 
as provided in the amendment to War Food 
Order 9. The amendment does not, however, 
forbid the making of contracts prior to Sep- 
temper 1, 1946, for the delivery of edible 
oilseed meal for fertilizer purposes after that 
date. 

Certificates are required by War Food 
Order No. 9 With respect to all deliveries of 
edible oilseed meal for fertilizer purposes. 
The Order No. 9 also directs that edille oil- 
seed meal acquired for use as fertilizer be 
used in areas and on crops where such meals 
had previously been used. 
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New Retail Fertilizer Ceilings 


Maximum prices for sales of superphospliate 
and of mixed fertilizers by fertilizer m:.nu- 
facturers to farmers and to dealers lave 
been increased frem 6 to 11 per cent to re ‘lect 
the increased cost of superphosphate anc the 
recent freight rate increases, the Office cf 
Price Administration announced on Auust 
9th. The new prices are contained in Amend- 
ment 6 to Second Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 135. 

Under this action, effective August 9, 1946, 
mixed fertilizer ceilings will reflect super- 
phosphate cost increases ranging from 65 
cents to $1.30 per ton plus the additional cost 
of freight. Retail prices will be increased on 
bagged superphosphate $1 per ton plus the 
added freight. 

These increases in retail ceilings of fer- 
tilizers are the first granted since the spring 
of 1943. 

In commenting on the revision of ceilings, 
Maurice H. Lockwood, president of the 
National Fertilizer Association, has made the 
following statement: 

“OPA officials explain that increases in 
maximum prices provided for by Amendment 
6 reflect recent tangible increases in the 
fertilizer manufacturer’s costs, such as the 
increase in freight rates llowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the in- 
creased cost of superphosphate. They point 
out that it is possible to arrive at figures 
which will’ ke practically correct for such 
increases. The percentage of the retail price 
of fertilizer represented by freight has been 
carefully estimated and a definite percentage 
increase of such amount may be computed. 
Similarly, the increase in the cost of surer- 
phosphate is a definite amount per unit of 
P,O;, and the increased superphosphate cost 
for any grade of fertilizer may also be com- 
puted. 

“Certain other increases, referred to as 
intangible cost increases, have not been taken 
into consideration in establishing the new 
retail prices. Offcials point out that they 
have insufficient data on which to determine 
retail price increases which would reflect cost 
increases of this kind. For instance, the pro- 
portion of ammonium sulphate used by differ- 
ent manufacturers in making mixtures vary 
widely, and the officials lack data which they 
feel would justify them now in determining 
the amount of any increase in the price of 
mixed fertilizers based on the increased cost 
of ammonium sulphate. Practice as to the 
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use «f organics varies even more widely. As 
anot.er illustration, they lack sufficient in- 
formation as to increase in labor costs in 
making mixed fertilizer. OPA seems to be 
looking for guidance, based on facts, as to the 
intangibles. Fertilizer manufacturers appar- 
ently may expect open-minded consideration 
of any factually supported data they may 
present tending to show that any requested 
price increases are justified by cost increases 
and are necessary to justify and continue the 
present quality of goods. 

“It should be borne in mind, of course, 
that under the present pricing arrangement 
any price increase would protakly be on an 
industry basis, by areas, rather than on an 
individual manufacturer Lasis. 

OPA oiticials advise that in the future any 
additional maximum price increases will Le 
made only upon recommendation of its in- 
dustry advisory committees, and that such 
recommendations must be supported by 
factual data. Any increases based upcn any 
of the intangible cost increases, for instance, 
would have to be handled in this way. Any 
fertilizer manufacturer who may wish to 
present any such matter for consideraticn by 
OPA should get in touch with the chairman 
or any other member of the appropriate 
fertilizer or superphosphate advisory com- 
mittee.” 


Heyden to Operate U. S. Ammonia 
Plant 


The Heyden Chemical Corporation, New 
York, has been requested Ly the War De- 
partment to operate a chemical plant at 
Morgantown, W. Va., for the production cf 
anhydrous ammonia needed to help meet the 
world fertilizer shortage, Bernard R. Armour, 
Heyden president, announced recently in a 
letter to stockholders. The company has 
agreed to the request on the basis of a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract, the terms of which are 
under negotiation. 


How Much Fertilizers can Potatoes 
Utilize? 


In the 58th Annual Report of the South 
Carolina Experimental Station this state- 
ment is made: ‘All experiments conducted 
by this station have indicated that in mest 
seasons 1,500 pounds per acre of a 5-10-5 is 
all that the crop can utilize. Under ideal 
conditions 2,000 pounds per acre could be 
utilized.”’ 


Obituary 








John W. Wizeman 


John W. Wizeman, 
chief of the Inorganics 
Branch, Chemicals 
Civilian Production 
Administration, died 
suddenly from a cere- 
bral hemorrhage at 
his home in Arling- 
ton, Va., on August 
15th. He was 51 
years of age. 


A native of New 

York City, Mr. Wize- 

man entered govern- 

ment service in 1924, 

in the Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce, where he served for 

17 years. In 1941 he was appointed chief 

of the Inorganic Chemicals Branch of WPB 

and throughout the war had general super- 

vision over the allocation of fertilizer ma- 

terials and equipment priorities. When WPB 

was discontinued at the end of the war, he 
was transferred to CPA. 


In his official position he was knewn to 
every fertilizer manufacturer, and his fair- 
ness and ability to grasp the industry’s 
problems contributed greatly to the splendid 
record of fertilizer production and distribu- 
tion during the war. In his contacts with the 
Industry Advisory Committee and at the 
various meetings and conventions of the 
industry, he made a great number of friends, 
who sincerely mourn his untimely death, 


He is survived by his wife, Marguerite and 
by one son, John W. Wizeman, Jr. 


Noel E. Harman 


Noel E. Harman, Treasurer and General 
Manager of the Meridian Fertilizer Factory, 
HattiesLurg, Miss., died on August 13th at 
New Orleans. He had been connected with 
the company for more than 25 years. An 
active participant in industry affairs, he was 
a regular attendant at the meetings on the 
National Fertilizer Association, and for many 
years was a member of the Eoard of Directors 
of that body. 
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July Fertilizer Tag Sales 


Fertilizer tax tag sales totaled 368,000 
equivalent tons in July and were 51 per cent 
greater than those reported a year ago, ac- 
cording to the compilation of The Naticnal 
Fertilizer Association. Nine of the eleven 
Southern States were higher than a year ago 
and the decrease in the other two States, 
Virginia and Georgia, was relatively small. 
Each of the Midwestern States showed sub- 
stantial increases. Kansas sales jumped 
almost five times over July 1945 and Missouri 
sales were more than three times greater. 
The increase in July was even more pro- 
nounced when compared with July two years 
ago; sales were 214 times greater in the South 
and almo t twice as large in the Midwest. 


In the first seven months of the calendar 
year, January-July, tagsales totaled 6,308,000 


———e 


equivalent tons in the sixteen reporting States 
and were 641,000 tons, or 11 per cent ai ove 
the sales in the corresponding period a year 
ago and 22 per cent above two years ago. 
Sales in the South were 9 per cent larger than 
a year age with increases‘reported in each of 
the eleven States. Increases ranging from 
1 per cent to 10 per cent were shown in 
\irginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Louisiana; increases 
ranging from 10 per cent to 20 per cent were 
reported in Florida, Alabama and Arkansas; 
while Texas sales were 45 per cent higher and 
Oklahoma 100 per cent higher than a year ago. 

January-July tag sales in the Midwest were 
27 per cent greater than for the same period 
a year ago with Missouri showing the largest 
percentage gain. Substantial increases were 
also reported in Kansas, Indiana and Illinois, 
with a smaller percentage increase being 
reported for Kentucky. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


ULY 
1945 
Tons 

27,152 
7,750 
12,440 
15,503 
44,568 
12,500 
5,326 
8,250 


1946 
Tons 
Virginia 
N. Carolina 


16,770 
9,550 
6,302 3,050 
11,719 3,700 
2,500 0 


Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

<1 7 Eee ARERR ee ine 
Oklahoma 


1944 
Tons 
12,547 
2,700 
1,850 101 
15,668 
30,004 
4,100 
4,775 
4,000 
790 
5,165 
900 


JANUARY-J ULY 
1946 1945 
Tons Tons 

453,995 414,614 
1,205,586 1,155,132 
674,561 666,465 
918,948 893,328 
571,726 
700,500 
246,425 
126,100. 
136,613 
216,801 
32,798 


1944 

Tons 
341,493 
1,053,361 
619,973 
854,116 
482,515 
547,200 
203,266 
101,983 
133,670 
140,541 
12,051 


Per Cent 
of 1945 
109 
104 


103 
118 
113 
108 
119 
106 
145 


200 16,412 








Total South 208,319 140,239 
74,705 
11,350 

9,450 
4,785 
3,140 


Kentucky 
Missouri 


MOR isco cee eos & 15,000 


82,499 

58,332 

10,810 123 
4,436 
5,135 


4,745 


109 
128 


5,284,053 
386,658 
188,483 
240,961 
174,471 

33,227 


4,884,053 
303,194 
153,539 
227,633 

94,783 
24,005 


4,491,169 
269,161 
107,290 
186,521 

80,304 
28,246 


106 
184 
138 











Total Midwest....... 159,218 103,430 


83,458 


127 1,023,800 803,154 671,522 











Grand Total 367,537 243,669 


165,957 


111 6,307,853 5,666,730 —-5,162,691 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Demands for Materials Above Normal. Allocation of Some Materials Delayed. Shortage of Boxcars 
Hampers Shipments. Few Imports of Fertilizer Materials Reported. Organics Back on Ceiling 
Prices but no Offerings Reported. 


Exclusive Correspondenc. to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, August 17, 1946. 


Demand from the consuming areas for all 
fertilizer materials continues to be above 
normal for this time of the year. The delay 
in making potash allocations and the still 
undertermined question of sulphate of am- 
monia allocations for the new season has 
retarded contracting for the available sup- 
plies of these materials for the ccming fertili- 
zer year. Shipping schedules of some 
producers of basic ingredients have been dis- 
rupted due to the continuing shortage of 
toxcars.. This shortage is largely attributed 
to the current heavy movement of grains. 

Available supplies of organic materials 
remain very scarce in spite of the fact that 
-uyers in the feed industry are reluctant to 
take these materials at the recent high price 
levels. 

Except for regular shipments from Chile 
and Canada, imports of fertilizer materials 
have been practically negligible. There has 
been a recent heavy call for superphosphate 
from Latin America but much of this demand 
remains unfilled due to the tight situation 
domestically. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Supplies remain tight with practically no 
inventory stocks and the forward position 
remains indefinite with the possikility of 
government allocation. Talk of large exports 
through government channels lends further 
speculation as to the supplies that will be 
abailable to the fertilizer industry over the 
next year’s period. 


Nitrate of Soda 

Stocks at port remain small, but a shipment 
is expected in this area shortly. Domestic 
distribution for the new period will probably 
be made on akout the same tasis as last year, 
and it is not expected that this country will 
receive more than 700,000 tons of imported 
material. 


Organic Materials 

Production of castor pomace has been cut 
Ly labor troutle at two of the larger plants, 
and consequently, no offerings have been 
reported in the market at this time. There 
has been a considerable amount of animal 
Ly-products offered to this market from South 
America during the past week, but prices 
asked continue to be out of line for fertilizer 
buyers. Fish scrap and fish mea! have been 
put back under the former ceiling prices and 
the result has been a cutback in fishing 
operations. 


Superphoshpate 
All supplies available continue to be taken 
on the new price basis. Domestic production 
remains at record-high levels. 


Phosphate Rock 

All major producers are completely sold 
up and kLoth foreign and domestic inquiry 
continue heavy. Sukstantial gains are being 
made in North African production, but there 
does not seem to be a possibility of acidula- 
tors in this country obtaining supplies from 
that source in the near future. 


Potash 

The Department of Agriculture reports that 
the U. S. will have slightly more potash 
available for the fertilizer industry this year 
than in 1945. If and when German supplies 
-tecome available, the supply position will be 
eased accordingly. Allocations for export 
have been recently announced showing major 
tonnages for Canada and Latin American 
countries. 


Sulphur 
Production of sulphur in this country is 
continuing at about 300,000 tons per month. 
Output for the first six months was the 
highest for any similar period since 1940. 
Stocks on hand at the end of June were 
almost 4,000,000 tons. 
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IS THERE MONEY a 
pegriceultunal Tusecticides 


-efor the Local Manufacturer? 
The answer 02 VES: 


Read this e e e “Sold approximately 300,000 Ibs. .. . we have found 
*Pyrocide Dust to be one of our most profitable items . . .” 
(Name on request) 








and this e © « “Sold well over one hundred tons of Pyrocide Dust 
... this figure represents only a small percentage of the po- 
tential.” (Name on request) 


and this e e « “Each year the sale of this material has doubled. We 
find it a profitable item.” (Name on request) 


We have a Franchise Plan that will do as much or more for 
you. If you have good mixing equipment, and a good local 
market for agricultural insecticides, you should investigate the 
Pyrocide*Multicide Franchise Plan for making dusts and sprays. 

Agricultural insecticide dusts and sprays of uniform high 
quality, readily accepted by experiment stations and growers, 
combining your name as well as our nationally-known trade 
names on the label, are made easily from MGK concentrates. 
The plan is complete in every detail including research, testing, 
manufacturing, advertising, labelling, and selling. 











WRITE NOW FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION ae 
TT 1) 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off : el 

Gormley King Co- 


Minnesota 


McLaughlin 
Minneapolis, 
Please send, without oblig 
your Franchise Plan. 


ations, full details of 


eoee 
N e ie shateveneesorrse™” 
ame.eecer® 
eooeee 


eee 
geednsnancseere rr” 
e 


Address.+ese 
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CHARLESTON 


Organics Producers Awaiting OPA Action on 
Ceilings. Sulphate of Ammonia Tight. Super- 
phosphate Production Hampered. 


Exclusive Correspondenc. to ‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON S. C., August 19, 1946. 


Demand for all fertilizer materials re- 
mains strong with prospect of insufficient 
supply especially in organics tc meet the 
expected increased call for mixed fertilizers 
Ly the consumers. 

Organics.—South American packing-house 
organics remain higher than the domestic 
market. Domestic packing-house materials 
are steedily weakening in price as the 21st 
of August approaches, as tuyers do not want 
to ke stocked up on materials at prices atove 
the old CPA ceilings which might be rein- 
stated at former levels. Producers of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer tankage are still selling at 
OPA ceilings tut with consideratly reduced 
production. Supply is far telow demand. 
Castor pomace demand remains in excess of 
supply with price at old OPA level of $3.15 
(3.83 per unit N). Some had been sold at 
$6.00 (7.2914 per unit N), during the OPA 
holiday. Two major producing plants are on 
strike. Organics in general remain scarce. 


Bone Meal—Practically no offerings for 
fertilizer use. 1 and 65 per cent grade quoted 
nominally at $65.00 Chicago. 

Blood.—South American still above do- 


mestic levels. Domestic sold at around 
$8.75 per unit of ammonia ($10.63 per unit N) 
f.o.b. New York, $8.00 to $8.50 (9.72 to 
$10.33 per unit N) at Chicago. Uncertainty 
as to action of OPA on August 21st weakens 
market daily. 

Fizh Scrap.—Production still off. Market 
tack to former ceiling basis of $1.21 unit of 
protein or $6.22 unit of ammonia ($7.56 per 
unit N) Demand far greater than supply. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Demand is still strong and 
imported stocks are low. Prices remain no 
higher than last increase allowed by OPA. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Domestic demand 
stays right in behind-supply and, with the 
export program in view, the supply available 
for the coming season is expected to be rather 
tight. Bagged sulphate, delivered Western 
points, ranges in price from $31.59 to $42.60 
depending on delivery point. OPA ceiling at 
producing mill is :.ow $30.00 per ton, Lulk. 

Superp!o phate —New contracts are Leing 
written at the new OPA ceilings with demand 
still strong. Shortage of sulphuric acid, due 
to strikes in several large sulphuric acid 
plants, and the general tightness of phosphate 
rock supply is affecting production of super- 
phosphate adversely. 

Pho.phate Roc”.—General tightness in sup- 
ply with domestic and export demand very 
active. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Demand for Mixed Fertilizers Higher than Usual. 
No Improvements in Materials Situation. 
Allocations Expected. 


Exclusive Corrgspondence to ‘‘Thz American Fertiliz r” 
PHILADEKPHIA, August 19, 1946. 


The demand for mixed fertilizers is much 
more above normal for this time of the year, 
and consequently there is an abncrmal 
demand for raw materials. It is said that 
sales of mixed fertilizers in July were more 
than 50 per cent over the same period last 
year. All materials are in tight supply 
position and the general situation is really 
worse than during the war. And there is no 
improvement in the organic situation. It is 
estimated the world supply of nitrogen will 
fall probably 25 per cent short of the require- 
ments. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—While we have 
seen no formal notice that this has keen 
placed under allocation, it really is so far as 
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Ammonia Liquor 3 





fr DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Anhydrous Ammonia 








many of the mixers are concerned. Demand 
exceeds the present supply and accumulation 
of inventories is out of the question. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Price advance has been 
previously reported. Consumers demand is 
akove the average for this time of the year. 
Stocks are short, and there is no general 
easting of the supply position in prospect. 
It is suggested that atout the same plan of 
distriLution will te followed as last year, tut 
it is thought that the supply in any event will 
not equal more than al out 70 to 80 per cent 
of this country’s requirements. Production 
of domestic is further hampered Ly shortage 
of freight cars for soda ash shipments. 

Castor Pomace.—There are no offerings 
and no business is reported. Several plants 
are shut down because of strikes. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone-—These are now 
really feed materials and consequently com- 
mand higher prices than the fertilizer man 
can pay. However, there is indication that 
the recent high level created ty these feed 
people will not be maintained, and $8.00 to 
$8.50 per unit of ammonia ($9.72 to $10.33 
per unit N) for tlood and high grade tankage 
seems to be amply high. 

Fish Scrap—With the ceiling restored, 
the supply seems to have dwindled. How- 
ever, some shipments are coming through, 
based on the OPA ceiling. 

Phospkate Rock—The market position is 
very tight, and demand exceeds the ability 
to supply. 

Superphosphate-—Recent price advance has 
already been reported. The demand is 
abnormal for this time of the year and sup- 
plies are short. 

Potash—rThere is also unseasonable de- 
mand for this material and, while shipments 
are short of present requirements, it is hoped 
that Germany may reach her prewar level, 
in which event the U. S. could expect to 
import something over 50,000 tons KO 
from there. 


CHICAGO 


Prices Nominal, Based on Old Ceilings. Out of 
Fertilizer Range. 


Cuicaco, August 19, 1946. 


Rumors of small trades in organics at 
higher than old ceiling prices were circulated; 
but while no quantities are now offered, 
nominal prices are tased on old ceilings. 

These prices, after wide variations, are now 
at $100.00 to $105.00 per ton for tankage and 
meat scraps. 





Open Mouth 
Burlap Bags 


Bag cost per M $129.55 
Bag cost per 50 Ibs. .129 
Labor cost per 50 Ibs. .013 
Total bag and labor cost 

per 50 Ibs. .142 
Saving per bag paper over burlap 


Saving per ton paper over burlap 
DETAILS OF LABOR COSTS 


Production Cost per 
Burlap bags per Hour 50 Ibs. 


1 man filling, weighing, clos- 
ing and handling at 80¢ 
per heur 3000 Ibs. .013 


Multiwall Paper Valve Bags 


1 man filling and handling 
at 80¢ per hour 6000 Ibs. .007 


CLASS OF PRODUCT PACKED 


CEMENT FERTILIZER 
CHEMICALS FOOD 
FEEDSTUFFS MISCELLANEOUS 


PRODUCT CHARACTERISTICS 


ABRASIVE GRANULAR 
CORROSIVE HEAVY 
DELIQUESCENT HYGROSCOPIC 
FLUFFY LIGHT9/ 
FREE-FLOWINGg/ VISCOUS 








ST. REGIS BAG PACKAGING 
SYSTEMS are made in a variety of 
capacities, speeds, and manpower re- 
quirements to suit specific products 
and plant layouts. Machines are 
available in types to meet the special 
characteristics of a wide range of 
products, with filling speeds as high 
as twenty-four 100-lb. bags per min- 
ute — with one operator. 

















NEW YOR! 
BALTIMOR 


INSTALLED AS A SANITARY MEASURE... 


this ST. REGIS 
PACKAGING SYSTEM 


1—Reduced container costs 35% 
2—Increased production 100% 
3—Reduced labor costs 46% 


Primarily interested in protecting his product against dirt and other 
forms of contamination, Mr. Waller Mowll, president of the Old 
Trusty Dog Food Company, soon found that a St. Regis Packaging 
System not only gave him the desired protection, but also saved 
money through reduction of labor and container costs, and doubled 
production. 

This Case History proves again that St. Regis packers, adapted 
to the particular type of product, and Multiwall paper bags, tailored 
to suit the customer’s specific requirements, can speed production 
and save money for the small concern needing a single packer, as 
well as for the big cement, chemical, foodstuff, or fertilizer proe- 
ducer requiring batteries of high speed packers. 

For the full story on how this company packed a better dog food 
in a better container, and how these principles may be applied to 
your business, mail the coupon. 

What you see through the glass shows the 
tribute to Multiwalls printed on his bags by 
this prominent dog food manufacturer. 


est see eee see essa 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION “i 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) With Pp bli ; . ised aon 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. ; 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. full details regarding “Case History” No. 7, 


outlined above. 


NAME_ 








Allentown, Pa. Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver COMPANY 
Detroit Franklin, Va. Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans 
No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Oswego, N. Y. Seattle Toledo ADDRESS 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Vancouver. 
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August Report Shows Better Crop 
Prospects 


Almost without exception, the August ist 
report of the U. S. Crop Reporting Board 
showed better crops in prospect than was the 
case in the July report.This improved outlook 
reflects almost ideal conditions for maturing 
and harvesting of grains in practically all 
areas during July. 

A corn crop of almost 34 billion bushels 
is predicted, while the wheat crop promises 
1,160,000 bushels compared with the 1935-44 
average of 844,000,000 bushels. Other ban- 
ner crops include oats, 114 billion bushels; 
peanuts, 2 billion pounds; potatoes, 445 million 
bushels; tobacco, 2,163 million pounds; 
sugar beets, 11,205,000 tons. 

A cotton crop of 9,290,000 bales is in 
prospect, compared with 9,015 bales in 1945. 
This is still far below the 1935-44 average of 
12, 553 bales. 


International Enlarging Iowa 
Plant 


To help meet the expanding demands for 
fertilizer in the middle west, International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation is start- 
ing construction of an acidulating unit and 
addition to its Mascn City, Iowa, plant which 
will abcut triple its size when completed. 
Total cost of the project will approximate 
$150,000 according to Louis Ware, president 
of the corporation. 

The Civilian Production Administration 
has granted approval to increase the size of 
the plant from 20,000 to 56,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. The original plant was con- 
structed last year and has only been in 
operation since last spring. 


With the addition of the acidulating unit, 
the Mason City plant will be capable of pro- 
ducing ,its own superphosphate which it 
currently obtains from International’s plant 
in Chicego Heights, Illinois. When com- 
pleted, the enlarged structure at Mason City 
will house a complete fertilizer plant for the 
production of the finished product for ship- 
ment to the users. It is expected to be in full 
operation early in 1947. 

According to Harry B. Baylor, vice- 
president in charge of International’s plant 
food division, farmers in the middle west are 
finding it increasingly necessary—under the 
pressure to grow more food—to step up their 
use of fertilizers for more economical and 
efficient crop production. The Mason City 
plant was specifically constructed, ag a result, 
to serve International’s customers in lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and northern Michigan. 


Cotton Loan Rates Increase 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced loan rates for the 1946 cotton 
crop. The new rates for 7 inch middling 
cotton will average 22.83 cents per pound 
which is 9214 per cent of the August Ist 
parity price of 24.68 cents per pound. Last 
year the average loan rate was 19.84 cents per 
pound. For 15/16-inch middling cotton, the 
average rate will be 24.38 cents per pound. 

The loan rates vary slightly according to 
location, the rate for 15/16-inch running from 
a high of 24.94 cents in the Carolinas to 
23.69 cents in Arizona and California. 

On American-Egyptian cotton (grade No. 
2, 11% inches) the rate will te 49.45 cents per 
pound in Arizona and California and 49.70 
cents per pound in New Mexico and Vest 
Texas. On other grades the rates vary from 
51.80 cents for grade No. 1, 144 inch or 
longer to 19.70 cents for grade No. 5, 134 inch. 








MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American Limestone Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


[race Mat R wo “ered 











* More Phosphate Rock 


for Industrial and Agricultural Chemicals 


International's new Noralyn Mine, now under con- throughout the world. 
struction near Bartow, Florida, is designed to pro- Many important metallurgical innovations have 
duce one million tons of highest grade Phosphate been developed by International's engineers for use 
Rock per year when it begins operations in 1947. - in the Noralyn Mine which will be the largest phos- 
An engineering project unique in the industry's phate mining operation in the country. Through 
experience, the Noralyn Mine is dedicated to the its research and engineering development program, 
urgent task of producing larger quantities of International has continually improved its processes 
essential Phosphates to meet the greatly expanded of mining and refining Phosphate Rock to expand 
needs of industry and agriculture in America and production for increasing market requirements. 


*k NEW NORALYN MINE, BARTOW, FLORIDA 
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June Sulphate of Ammonia 
Production Rises 

The June figures for the production of by- 
product sulphate of ammonia showed an 
encouraging increase of 70 per cent over Mav, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, but 
the output is still about 10,000 tons per month 
- under the peak levels maintained during the 
war. For the first six months of the year, 
production was one-third less than in the 
same period of 1945. Sales during June in- 
creased only 45 per cent over those of May, 
and as a result, stocks on hand at the end of 
the meuth had risen to 25,356 tons. 

Sulphateof 


Ammonia 
Tons 


Ammonia 
Liquor 
Tons NH3 


1,869 
1,466 
2,281 
11,392 
14,231 


1,624 
1,377 
2,128 
10,844 
13,539 


627 
510 
672 


Production 


June, 1945 
January-June, 1946 
January—June, 1945 


January-June, 1946 

January—June, 1945 
Stocks on Hand 

ne 30, 1946 


442,417 


25,356 
ay 31, 1946 
June 30, 1945 


St. Regis Sales Appointments 

F. Ray Linda has joined St. Regis Pape: 
Company’s New York office as assistant tc 
Carl H. Hartman, director of technical de. 
velopment and vice-president of St. Regis 
Sales Corporation, the St. Regis sales sub- 
sidiary. Mr. Linda is widely-known in the 
paper industry through many years of sales 
engineering and sales development work, 
particularly in connection with bag-filling 
and closing equipment, and development of 
variations in bag censtruction and closures. 

The company has also opened a branch 
office at 202 Farr Building, Allentown, Pa., to 
handle the increased volume of business in 
its multiwall paper bag division. The new 
office, under the supervision cf J. Lea Fearing, 
Jr., is strategically located in the heart of the 
great Lehigh Valley cement industry. 


Cottonseed Meal, 1945-46 


Duting the crop year from August 1, 1945, 
to July 31, 1946, the Bureau of Census reports 
a production of 1,433,504 tons of cottonseed 
meal, as compared with 1,954,111 tons in the 
previous year. This is only about one-half 
the amount produced during the banner crop 
year of 1937-38. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


announces the acquisition of the Florida Phosphate Rock 
Mining Properties of the Southern Phosphate Corporation. 
Henceforth these properties will be operated as the 
PHOSPHATE ROCK DIVISION 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 


of 
THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chester F. Hockley 


August 1, 1946 President 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materials ACB». Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 
BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. CABLE ADDRESS: ’ 


JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT Z INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. MOUNDS, ILL. 











SPECIFY 
THREE ELEPHANT 


am BORAX ww 


REG. V.5. PAT. OFF. REO. Y.5. PAT. OFF. 


- - - » WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 20 
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FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1945 


(Continued from page 9) 


Mixtures and Materials 


The consumption of commercial mixtures 
was 9,065,775 and of separate materials 
4,400,254, making a total of 13,466,029 short 
tons. This was 2,000,701 tons more than was 
consumed during the year ended June 30, 
1943, and 1,106,759 tons more than during 
1944.1 In the 1943, 1944 and 1945 fiscal 
years mixed fertilizers were 67.2, 69.9 and 
67.3 per cent respectively, of the total con- 
sumption. The consumption of commercial 
mixtures and separate materials for the fall 
and spring seasons by states and regions is 
presented in Table I. Twenty-six per cent of 
the total for the year was shipped between 
July 1 and December 31, 1944. In previous 
years only about 20 per cent of the fiscal year 
total was shipped before December 31. 


Grades 


The number of different grades of commer- 
cial mixtures reported as sold in the Conti- 
nental United States during the year ended 
June 30, 1945, is 271. Approximately 84 per 
cent of the total tonnage was represented by 
24 grades. Seventy-nine grades accounted for 
less than 100 tons each. Table II shows the 
consumption and the proportion of the total 
for the principal grades in each region. 

The four principal grades in the New 
England Region in 1944-45 were also the four 
best sellers in 1943-44, but they have changed 
their relative positions with respect to each 


1A, L. Mehring and Hilda Wallace, The Am. Fert. 
Vol. 104, No. 12, 7-9, 28, 30 (June 15, 1946). 


other. In 1943-44, they stood in the following 
order: 5—7—10, 17.2 per cent; 5-10-10, 15.2 
per cent; 5-8-7, 13.1 per cent; and 6-9-15, 
10.70 per cent of the total for the region. 

The first two grades on the list for the 
Middle Atlantic States have reversed their 
positions. The 2-12-6 grade which stood 
third in 1943-44 representing 16 per cent of 
the total sales does not appear among the 
first 10 this year. The sales of 5-10-10 grade 
increased from 10 per cent of the total in 
1943-44 to 16 per cent in 1944-45. 

The 3-9-6 remains the most popular grade 
in the South Atlantic States, but has dropped 
from 17.8 to 13.5 per cent of the total. The 
4-10-6 came up from sixth place to second 
and more than doubled in tonnage. The 
3-12-6 nearly tripled in tonnage. The 3-8-5 
has declined further in popularity and ap- 
parently will soon disappear from lists of the 
principal grades. 

In the North Central States the 2-12-6 is 
still the most popular grade but has declined 
from 58 per cent of the total to 53 per cent. 
The 3-12-12 has increased in popularity from 
10.8 to 15 per cent of the total tonnage. 

The principal grades in the South Central 
Region retain about the same relative posi- 
tions as in the previous year, except that 
4-10-7 has replaced 4-10-6. The 0-144 has 
disappeared from the list of principal grades 
and 6-8-8 has appeared in ninth place, the 
position formerly held by 0-144. 

The proportion of total sales of mixed ferti- 
lizers in the Western Region represented by 
8-8-4 has increased from 13.9 to 16.2 per cent 
since 1943-44. The 10—10—5 and 6-104 have 
shifted their relative positions. 

The 2-12-6, which became the first grade in 
size of tonnage in the United States in 1941 by 
displacing 3-8-5 is still first. Its proportion 
of the total, however, decreased from 16.5 per 
cent in the 1944 season to 13.5 per cent in the 


Manganese Sulphate Available Now! 


Fertilizer grade 
Hi-Grade 


65% 
75% -80% 


Write us today! 
Tennessee Corporation - Dept. B - Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRODUCTS 





MIXED FERTILIZERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. 





Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ene 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
a 
We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
8 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: 
61 Broadway 
Washington, D. C. 
440 The Woodward Bldg. 


A Mark of 


Sales Agents. 


Bradley & Bake: 
155 East 44th St 
New York. ¥ 


Reliability 








ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Nitrogenous Materials 

Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 
Dolomitic Lime 
(42—44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S.C. 
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1945 season. The 3-12-6 came up rapidly 
from ninth place with sales of 348,080 tons in 
1943-44 to second with sales of 720,565 tons 
in 1944-45. With the exception of the 
Western Region, the principal grade sold in 
each region is also represented among the nine 
leading grades in the United States. 


Plant Food 


The consumption of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash is presented in Table III, by 
states and regions. The total consumption of 
plant food amounted to 2,713,077 short tons, 
as compared with 2,508,873 tons for 1943-44 
and 2,345,319 tons for 1942-43. 

Total consumption of nitrogen increased 
from 439,772 tons in 1942-43 to 616,982 tons 
in 1943-44 and to 630,279 tons in 1944-45. 
Consumption in 1944-45 was 2 per cent 
greater than in 1943-44. Most of this increase 
occurred in the North Central States. Out- 
standing examples of increases in these states 
are Ohio from. 12,688 to 17,217, Wisconsin 
from 4,897 to 7,263 and Nebraska from 6 to 
328 tons in 1943-44 and 1944-45, respectively. 
Consumption of nitrogen declined slightly in 


South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Arka: - 
sas, Oklahoma and Colorado. 

Phosphoric acid consumption increased 7 
per cent as compared with the previous yea’. 
The significant increases on a state basis wer: 
all in North Central and Western States. 
Consumption increased in Iowa 106 per ceni:, 
from 11,299 to 23,240 tons. Some other note- 
worthy increases are Colorado, 69 per cenit; 
California, 54 per cent; Illinois, 46 per cent; 
Idaho, 44 per cent; and Kansas, 38 per cen‘. 

The consumption of potash increased 16.4 
per cent over that of the preceding year, or 
more than the sum of the other two plan‘ 
foods. Potash consumption, with a few un- 
important exceptions, increased in every state 
and territory, but the increases were small in 
the Eastern and Southern states. They were 
large in the North Central. and Western 
Regions. The increases in Iowa, Illinois and 
California were 93, 65 and 60 per cent, 
respectively. The use of potash increased 
100 per cent or more in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Nevada, although the tennages involved 
are still small. 


TABLE III 
CONSUMPTION OF PLANT Foon, BY STATES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1945 


In Mixed Fertilizers 


In All Fertilizers! 





Nitrogen 


State and Region (N) 


Phosphoric 
Acid (P2035) 


Potash 
(K:O) 


Potash 
(K20) 


Nitrogen Phosphoric 
(N) Acid (P20s) 





Tons 


New Hampshire... . i 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Tons 
21,839 
644 1,493 
2,079 
5,621 
1,583 
4,481 





Tons 
30,626 
1,798 
1,886 
5,887 
1,378 
5,487 


Tons 
23,022 
3,850 
6,225 
8,692 
2,022 
7,080 


Tons 
14,560 
1,170 
1,012 
4,662 
871 
4,623 


Tons 
30,542 


1,799 





New England 


1Includes Covernment distribution. 


37,247 








26,898 50,891 47,062 


(Table III Continued on page 30) 
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LE SUIPMENT] 


fir the Fertilizer Hant 


BATCH MIXERS+ PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE.. BALTIMORE, MD 


NT 


FERTILIZER PLA 


EQUIPMENT 


Dependable fur more than 50 Years 


All-Steel 
Self-Contained 
Fertilizer 


M ixin Units 
Batch Mixers— 
Dry Batching 


Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Wet Mixing Screens 
Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 
and Cage Type ae 

ailings Acid Weigh 
Pulverizers Scales 


STEDMAN'S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


AURORA INDIANA Uv 5 A Founded (e304 
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i THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
AND GRIFFIN MILLS 


For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 
PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 


Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Reque.t 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Perna. 


SW 76 YEARS MAKING- 
: 0000 BAGS 


FULTON 


QUALITY 
TEXTILE BAGS © WATERPROOF PAPER LINED BAGS 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

















It’s the Simplest T hing 
in the World 


to figure formulas for m‘xed 
fertilizers, if you have the 


ADAMS’ POCKET 
FORMULA RULE: 


You get the information at a glance. 
Hundreds of fertilizer men carry 
the Adams’ Rule. It takes 
up no more space than 
an average envelope. 


Price $1.25 
Please Remit with Order 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


1900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 




















Armours 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID 
BONE MEALS 
DRIED BLOOD 
TANKAGES 
BONE BLACK 
PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 
SHREDDED CATTLE MANURE 
PIGMENT BLACK 


SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 


MAILING aeons Pp ‘oO. Box 1685 ~ 


gies ATLANTA. AnGA, sages 











TABLE III—(Continued from page 28) 


In Mixed Fertilizers In All Fertilizers! 





Nitrogen Phosphoric Potash Nitrogen Phosphoric 
State and Region UN) Acid (P20s5) (K20) (N) Acid (P2035) 





Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


17,263 42,219 28,799 21,353 70,168 

New Jersey 10,001 25,184 19,971 11,566 27,946 
Pennsylvania * 13,648 48,319 29,710 14,882 68,601 
Delaware 1,396 5,225 4,159 1,585 5,760 
District of Columbia 49 104 59 72 141 
6,751 21,816 15,424 7,972 26,989 

West Virginia 1,473 4,784 2,688 1,773 10,097 


Middle Atlantic 50,581 147,651 100,810 59,203 209,702 103,803 


Virginia 14,848 47,072 29,042 21,102 68,312 29,341 
North Carolina 41,947 109,745 74,474 71,997 123,416 79,219 
South Carolina 20,753 53,367 36,371 48,470 61,691 44,667 
Georgia 27,490 66,214 45,972 52,549 86,366 49,870 
Florida 30,878 49,591 51,920 37,102 53,811 56,312 


South Atlantic 135,916 325,989 237,779 231,220 393,596 259,409 


13,506 76,653 46,024 17,217 82,440 46,190 

Indiana 8,249 54,305 45,296 9,139 60,087 46,265 
2,947 17,795 15,559 4,103 34,239 18,038 

6,130 35,263 24,197 8,035 40,856 24,411 

Wisconsin 3.531 23,801 20,019 7,263 30,622 21,981 


East North Central 34,663 207,817 151,095 45,757 248,244 156,885 


Minnesota 1,406 6,064 1,500 16,434 6,082 
1,194 7,368 1,337 23,240 7,517 
1,977 6,130 2,373 27,507 6,761 
North Dakota 80 560 379 88 1,492 379 
South Dakota 6 22 6 98 22 
Nebraska 8 4 328 918 4 

197 449 243 11,135 466 


























West North Central 4,908 20,416 5,875 80,824 21,231 


Kentucky 5,779 : 11,554 7,858 45,543 11,638 

Tennessee 5,727 R 11,842 45,473 13,254 

22,870 28,557 78,038 30,964 

Mississippi 11,747 13,188 34,682 14,993 

3,527 ‘ 15,249 9,892 

Louisiana 4,792 5,313 16,775 6,215 

Oklahoma 480 536 2,847 537 
7,853 6,535 26,964 


South Central 142,448 83,132 154,553 265,571 


Montana 327 2 210 3,625 
979 1,336 9,325 

Wyoming 16 0 8 1,241 
Colorado 690 278 4,781 
New Mexico 1 64 3,067 
2,397 3,346 

374 3,277 

39 68 











Washington 5,245 10,944 
O 3,613 7,080 
California 11,808 58,243 42,480 





Western : 15,657 71,807 89,234 21,518 


Hawaii 5,914 14,269 5,321 9,458 
Puerto Rico 15,497 10,188 15,559 20,697 10,264 15,561 


Territories 20,062 13,351 21,473 34,966 15,585 25,019 











Continental United States 334,720 919,928 653,596 595,313 1,338,062 704,132 
354,782 933,279 675,069 630,279 1,353,647 729,151 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Spencer Chemicai Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ivl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper (o., Welisburg. W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ca , New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

McIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 

Unior Special Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 

Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 


American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashbcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New Vork City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago. Ill. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New Vork City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcreft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M.; Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 


BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, '!! 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc.. Irvington, N. J. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N’ J 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. . 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Worke, Atlanta, Ga. 
LCavison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicagy, tI! 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mack. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armoar Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemica] Co.. New York City. 
MclI aughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Beker, New York City. 

Mviver & Son, Alex. M.. Charlesto:., S. C 
Scear.Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
l’ough Co., " he Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 

Chemical Construction Corp.. New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough (o.. The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company. The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The. East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J.. Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman’s Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, Tne, Tast Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedma”’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point. Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 

Ameriran Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New Yor% City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chica; », m 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. 11. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wiikinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City 
[avison © hemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company. New Vork City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIL 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Ve. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company. New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Lil 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. ot America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, IU. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automstic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Feundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Iné 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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~ BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Sackett & Sons Cc., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asncraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ii. : 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemicrl Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington. N. J. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fila. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical '‘Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Cavison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fila. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 








Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
New York City 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
American Potash and Chemical Corp.. New York 
City ee ae 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City....Front Cover 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. ..--.-.... eee 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa ........... 
Bradley & Baker, New York City 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City......— 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. ....24 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. . 21 
Exact Weight Scale Co, Columbus, Ohio ........ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co, Wellsburg. W. Va.,...— 
Hayward Company, The, New York City.........34 
Hough Co., The Frank G.,Libertyville, III 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City...... 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago, I eee 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. . 16 
Potash Co. of America, New York City....3rd Cover 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Ruhn, H. D., Columbia, Tenn 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky..... 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. . 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo............ 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, xine 


n 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta Ga 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City . 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill... Back Cover 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp , 
Tampa, Fla - Bistiaceiaeetets 27 
United States Potash Co., New York City .. 2nd Cover 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga 34 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va... «ae 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md 34 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-0 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class “‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
va vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 





GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 





H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 


COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 














Cable Address: CABESCAR 


SCAR-LIPMAN & CO., Inc. 


. Domestic—Foreign 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS—CHEMICALS 
16 MELVILLE PLACE, IRVINGTON, N. J. 








Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 





WILEY & CompPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Fertilizer Machinery snp Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


THE UTILITY WORKS 


- - 


EAST POINT, GA. 




















Tankage 
Blood 
Bone 

All 


Ammoniates 





327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 




















RED INDIAN 
LOOKS AHEAD... 


a scientists and practical farmers agree that the wis- 


dom of high potash application is unquestioned. It is a 
thoroughly established fact that Potash Pays. 

Potash is one of the large lacks in American soil. 
PCA, now in its second decade of service, faces the coming 
era of heavy fertilization, determined to make utmost effort 
to produce and supply high grade Red Muriate of Potash 
to meet the needs of the fertilizer industry . . . to continue 
to merit the confidence and reliance which the industry has 


displayed toward this company and its products. 


ane. 
. t ‘gh 
—. NAY 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE ...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... .... The Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Here is the equipment for closing large 
size multiwall paper bags: Union Special’s 
Style 21800 H table type bag closing 
machine with Style 80600 H sewing head. 
This unit is specially designed to produce 
a tight, durable, economical closure 
at high speed for any plant using 
multiwall paper bags. As illustrated in the 
accompanying sketch and picture, | 
the machine applies a paper tape binding, © 
folds it over the top of the bag, © 
automatically inserts a filter cord, and ‘ 
sews through the bag top in a smooth, | 
continuous operation. For easy handling” 
of bags, standard units are equipped | 
with a five-foot, adjustable, power-driven 4 
conveyor. The sewing head is also ; 
adjustable for bags of varying heights. i 
For detailed description, ask for 
o Bulletin No. 200.” 


peuinl © 


NORTH FRANKLIN STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINC 5 


a 


i, 








